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Potasse. Soft soap. Potasserie, soap-kitchen. 
Raccorder un piano. To tune a piano. 
fRond a patiner. Skating-rink. 
Sapinette=petit sapin. M. used the phrase 
la biere de sapinette in the sense of spruce 
beer." In some parts of French Canada 
sapinette alone is used with this significa- 
tion. 
Savane (second a like aw in English law). 

Swamp, or overflowed meadow-land. 
Soupane. Oat-meal porridge. This is doubt- 
less the suppawn of American English, a 
word of Algonkian Indian origin. M. uses 
also the French word gruau. 
Suisse. Chipmunk. 

Tassage. Heap of hay thrown down from the 
loft and trampled upon : Tachez de faire 
un bon tassage. 
Tourniquet. Somersault : L'eau fait un tour' 
niquet en descendant. 
With regard to vocabulary, it will be neces- 
sary for us to have more data before we can 
say much about dialect, though there is reason 
to believe that some characteristic differences 
do exist between the speech of one portion of 
the province and that of another. Whether 
some of the words given in the above list are 
peculiar to Granby I cannot say, but I presume 
that the great majority of them belong to the 
common stock of the French language of 
Canada. 

On another occasion, the writer hopes to be 
able to treat of the phonology of the Granby 
dialect, but would, before closing, like to call 
attention to the curious parasitic / in the fol- 
lowing locutions frequently used by M. : 
Je suis-/- allege. My sleigh is empty. 
Un gros-/- homme. A big man. 
This appears to be from analogy with such 
cases as a-t-il, va-t-il, etc., but the use in gros- 
t-homme, is remarkable. 

A. F. Chamberlain. 
Clark University. 



THE RUSSIAN VERB AND ITS AC- 
CENT. 

Two features of the Russian grammar, as all 
who have studied the language will bear wit- 
ness, are peculiarly difficult for beginners : the 

fSee Littre\ 



verb with its bewildering 'aspects ' ;" the tonic 
accent with its lawless migrations from ultima 
to preantepemiltima. On the first point, who- 
ever cares to make a thorough study of the 
subject will find all that can be desired in the 
chapters " Lehre von der Conjugation " (" rus- 
sisch " , p. 313-331 of vol. 3) and " vom Verb- 
um " (p. 261-340 of vol. 4) of Miklosich's monu- 
mental work, ' Vergleichende Grammatik der 
slavischen Sprachen '. Even those who are 
not able to read the German may now have 
the benefit of Miklosich's researches, since the 
substance of these chapters is embodied in 
Prof. Morrill's scholarly 'Grammar of the Rus- 
sian Language,' issued two years ago from the 
Clarendon Press. But on the second point, 
the tonic accent, good authorities are not so 
readily accessible. For my own purposes, I 
have found of practical service a little treatise 
by A. Bystrow, ' Regeln iiber den Accent in 
der russischen Sprache ' (Mitau : 1884), though 
I would advise that it be looked upon rather as 
basis for one's own observations than as savio 
duca. Its generalizations are sometimes too 
sweeping. Prof. Morfill, on the ground that 
his grammar is rudimentary and the subject 
abstruse, omits the treatment of accent alto- 
gether, recommending, however, to advanced 
students and to such as can read the Russian 
language, J. Grot's 'Filologicheskiya Razuisk- 
aniya' [3d ed., St. Petersburg : 1885] as the best 
available work on the subject. Grot's ' Re- 
searches ' consists of two volumes of miscel- 
laneous essays and reviews, intended, as his 
sub-title indicates, to furnish "material for 
dictionaries, grammars, and histories of the 
Russian language." The portion treating of 
accent, extending from p. 354 to p. 473, com- 
prises four essays : 1. "On the Conjugation of 
the Russian Verb and the Importance therefor 
of the Tonic Accent"; 2. "On Verbs with 
Movable Accent " ; 3. " On Russian Accent in 
general, and more especially on the Accent of 
Substantives"; 4. "A propos of a German 
Pamphlet on Russian Accent ", [a review of L. 
Kayssler's ' Die Lehre vom russischen Ac- 
cent']. So far as my knowledge goes, none 
of these papers, either by way of translation 
or of abstract, has been brought to the knowl- 

1 See the paper by Mr. C. B. Cayley in Engl. Philol. Soc. 
Trans. 1880-1, p. 51, "On a Difficulty in Russian Grammar ". 
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edge of English readers — an oversight which 
has worked, I believe, to the misfortune of the 
latter, since many of the "researches" are 
certainly worth the careful attention of English 
and American philologists. In this article it is 
my purpose to present a brief summary of the 
first of the essays mentioned, that-on the con- 
jugation and accent of the verb. 

Prof. Grot first points out why the accentu- 
ation of the verb is a difficult subject to master : 
1. the accent is on different syllables in dif- 
ferent verbs ; 2. in some verbs it shifts from 
one syllable to another in the conjugation of 
the present or future indicative, as in the case 
of smotryH6 which in the 1st pers. ind. is smo- 
tryii. in the other persons smdtrisn6, smdtrite, 
etc ; 3. the infinitive, the form by which we 
commonly know the verb, is sometimes a clue 
to the accent of the remaining forms, some- 
times not. How may this chaos be reduced to 
order? As our knowledge of the verb is 
always referred to its principal parts, the 
author inquires next what forms of the verb 
are best adapted to serve at once as guides to 
the accent and to the conjugation. Three 
forms are commonly given ; a. the infinitive ; 
b. the 1st, and c. the 2nd pers. sing. pres. (or 
future) ind. Of these the infinitive is retained 
by Prof. Grot for its usefulness in determining 
other forms, but against the employment of the 
1st pers. sing, several arguments are advanced. 

1. With regard to accentuation, this form 
generally has the accent on the same syllable 
as the infinitive; thus, pdmmt6, pdmnyu ; der- 
zhdte, derzMi. Exceptions to this rule are 
such monosyllabic verbs as pyet6,past6, klast6, 
klyast6 (1st pers. poyu, pasti, kladd, klyami); 
berfch of which the 1st pers. is beregii ; and 
five verbs in which the present tense has two 
different endings, viz: 

alkat6 1st pers. alkdyu or dlchu, 

koluuikhdt6 " kolnuikhdyu or kolnuisku, 

straddt6 " straddyu or slrdzhdu, 

khromdt6 " khromdyu or khrdmlyu. 

kolebdt6 " kolebdyu (pbs.) or kottblyu, 

To these should be added, for completeness, 
the two obsolete verbs zhaddt6 (1st pers. 
zhaddyti or zhdzhdu), imdt6 (1st pers. imdyu or 
hnlyu). 

2. The second objection to the 1st pers. sing, 
ind. as one of the principal parts is that its 
ending is not sufficiently significant to serve as 



a guide to the conjugation of the verb. For 
example, the forms vyazhu, vozhu, siz/iu, 
derzhu, correspond to infinitives so various as 
vyazat6, vodtt6 (or voz'itS), sidyet6, derzhat6. 
Moreover the 1st sing, can be found from any 
one of the other personal forms. 

3. The other personal forms agree with one 
another in having the same accent. This is 
often different from that of the 1st. pers. sing., 
and in such case the accent in the 1st sing, is 
always on the ultimate and in the other on the 
penultimate; thus, rublyu, rubis/16, etc.; derz- 
hti, dSrz!nsh6, etc. The reverse, that is, accent 
on penultimate in 1st pers. sing, and on the 
ultimate in the rest, never occurs. While, 
therefore, we may infer the accent of the 1st 
pers. sing, from that of one of the other per- 
sonal forms, the reverse inference is barred. 

Since then 1. it is easier to find the 1st pers. 
sing, from one of the other personal forms 
than the reverse, and 2. the accent of the 1st. 
pers. (already known from the infinitive) is not 
a clue to the accent of the rest, the conclusion 
is obvious that some one of the other five forms 
should take precedence over it. But which 
one of the other has the strongest claim ? The 
endings of the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing, and of 
the 1st and 2nd pers. plur. do not differ in 
the first vowel : it is always e or i. The vowel 
of the 3d pers. ending, however, is variable, 
as shown in ber-ntz , por-yute ', vid-yate, derzh- 
atz ; nor to these variations will any of the 
preceding personal forms (except the debarred 
1st pers. sing.) serve as a guide. These con- 
siderations point to the 3d pers. plur. as the 
most eligible, a conclusion confirmed by the 
fact that the 3d plur. often retains the root of 
the verb in its pure form. 

Selecting as principal parts, therefore, the 
3rd pers. plur. and the infinitive, it remains to 
show how from these two forms all the other 
forms may be derived. 2 

I. The 1 st person singular. — 1. When the 3d 
plur. ends vauk oryulz, to obtain the form of 
the 1st sing, drop fe.3 With regard to the ac- 
centuation, two cases may arise : a. If the 3d 

2 The 'aspects' excepted. 

3 The w of the ist sing, is not the same in origin as the u 
of the 3d plur. "Die personalendung der I. Kg. (m) bildet 
mit dem praesensvocal o ein u in alien jenen fallen, in denen 

im Altslovenischen a steht Das n der III. pi. schmilzt 

mit dem praesensvocal zu u fiirasl. a zusammen" [Miklosich, 
4 Vergl. Gri'.mm. d. slav. Sprachen' in, p. 313]. But the 
difference, :is Grot points out, is, for his purpose, of no 
practical account. 
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plur. ending be utz or yutz or if the ending be 
yutz unaccented and preceded by a vowel, the 
place of the accent is the same in 1st sing, 
and 3d plur. Thus the infinitive in such cases 
need not be taken into account. Examples are : 
pluiviitz, phdvii ; dayfitz, dayt'i ; myenydyutz, 
myenyayu ; dyftstvuyutz, dyestvuytiA b. \i utz 
or yutz be preceded by a consonant and the 
accent be on the penultimate, the 1st sing, 
takes the accent of the infinitive. Thus, ryi- 
zat6, rySzhutz, ryezhu ; pldkat6, pldclni ; (ac- 
cent of infinitive and 3d sing, different) kol6t6, 
k61yutz, kolyii.5 

2. When the 3d plur. ends in atz or yak, to 
obtain the 1st sing, change atz to u, yatz to yu. 
The rule for accent is the same as under 1. 
Thus : a. velydtz, velyil ; treshchdtz , treschchii ; 
smoydtz, smoyil. b. p6mnit6, pdinnyatz, p6- 
mnyu ; (ace. of 3d sing, and infin. different) 
valit6, vdlyatz, valyii. Some apparent excep- 
tions to these rules may be accounted for by 
the regular mutations of vowels and conson- 
ants. 

II. The 2d and 3d sing, and 1st and 2d plur. 
— These forms may be readily obtained by 
changing utz or yule, of the 3d plur. into es/16, 
ets, erne, ete; atz, or yatz, into ish6, ttz, hnz, 
itz. The accent is always the same as that of 
the 3d plur. It should be noticed, in passing, 
that when the ending utz is preceded by g or 
k these consonants, before the e of the other 
personal endings, are changed to zh and ch re- 
spectively. 

III. Present passive participle in -dmuii. — 
This appears only when the 3d plur. ends in 
iitz (accented). Thus : nesiitz, nesdmuii. An 
exception to the rule is iskdt6, 3d plur. ishchutz, 
pass. part, iskdmuil. 

IV. Past tense {past active participle in -I). 
The form presents no difficulty, since it is 
readily derivable, in most cases, from the in- 
finitive stem ; but the accent is variable, as is 
seen in syekla, tekld. In verbs of which the 
infinitives end in zt6, st6, the accent of the past 
tense is determined by the original form of the 
termination. Such of these verbs as originally 
had the termination zti or sti, or have retained 

4 Query dyelstvuyu ? 

5 The five verbs with variable accent, referred to above 
form partial exceptions to this rule. Another apparent excep- 
tion, mochb, of which the ist sing, is mogii, becomes regular 
if the original infinitive vioshchx be taken into account. 



that form, take the accent on the participial 
suffix. Thus: vest6 (orig. vezti). vezld, vezld, 
vezti ; pastl, pas/d etc. 6 Otherwise, the accent, 
in these verbs, is not found on the suffix. On 
the same principle we may account for strigla, 
syikla from strich6, cyec/16, the original infini- 
tives being strigti, cyikti. 

The reflexive forms of the past tense present 
some peculiarities. If the accent in verbs in 
t6, is on the feminine suffix -la, the reflexive 
masc. and neut. sing, and the plural will be 
accented on the final syllable. Thus : rvald, 
rvalsyd, rva!6s6, rvalis6 ; gnald, gnalsyd, gna- 
I6s6, gnalis6. (But, without the reflexive suf- 
fix, rvdlo, rvdli ; gndlo, gndli.) The feminine 
form of the reflexive retains the accent on the 
suffix -la. Thus : rvalds6, gnalds6, etc. 

V. Past passive participle in -nz. — The ac- 
cent of this participle may be determined, to 
some extent, from that of the preceding. If, 
in verbs in -c/16, -zt6, -st6, the suffix -la, -to, -li 
is unaccented, the suffix -nz will be unaccented 
also. Thus : gruizla, gruizenz ; sy£kla,syech- 
enz. In the following and similar verbs the 
accent is on the suffix throughout : vesti, veld, 
vedenz ; vezti, vezld, vezinz , vlech6, vlekld, 
vlechenz ; berech6 (beregti), beregld, berezhhiz. 

As irregular must be classed : 1. those verbs 
in which the 3d plur. does not serve as a guide 
to the other persons of the present (future) 
tense. Such are byezhat6, 3d plur. byegutz, of 
which the other personal forms are byezhlsh6, 
-Itz, -imz, -He ; chtit6, 3d plur. chtyatz, istsing. 
chtu ; khotyet6, 3d plur. khotyatz, 2d sing. 
khochesh6, 3d sing, khochetz; yest6, 3d plur. 
yedyatz, ist sing, yemz, 2d sing, yes/16, 3d sing. 
yestz : dat6, 3d plur. dadul, ist sing, damz, 2d 
sing. dash6, etc. 

2. Verbs in which the past tense cannot be 
found from the 3d plur. pres. ind., as, lit/, 3d 
plur. idutz, past part. shelz;i and shiblt6, 3d 
plur. shibutz, past part, shibz. 

6 The following list of verbs in which the % is retained 
through the influence of the accent, is given by Miklosich 
('Vergl. Gramm. d. slav. Sprachen/ iii. 314.) : blyust\,brest~h, 
priolestl, vezfl, vesti, vyaztl, gnesfi, nestl, pastl, plestl, rosfi, 
\rastX\,tryasfl,tzvyesfl. Other verbs that fall under the rule 
are : mestl (meld), polztl (polzci), and skrestl (skrebld). I f the 
ordinary grammars and accented texts may be trusted, (a 
wild hypothesis,) viyasfl is an exception, the past participial 
forms being myale, mydla, mydlo, myall. 

7 Strictly speaking, not an exception, since, as Grot points 
out, the form shels is from another verb (namely, shbd-). 
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3. Verbs of which the imperative cannot be 
determined, as lec/16, 3d plur. lyaguiz, imp. 
lyagz ; yestd, 3d plur. yedyatz, imp. yesh6 ; 
suipatd, 3d plur. suiplyutz, imp. suip6. 

In other cases of irregularity, Grot thinks 
that the relations between the two principle 
parts may furnish a clue to the relations be- 
tween certain parts of forms. 

These fragmentary observations on the verb 
and its accent will seem meagre only to those 
who have not had dealings with the standard 
Russian grammars and dictionaries — works in 
which the art of concealing what the student 
most desires to know is carried to a high 
degree of perfection. From this sweeping 
condemnation, I should like to make an excep- 
tion in favor of the indispensable treatise by 
Prof. Morfill ; yet admirable as that little work 
is in some respects, its sins of omission make 
of it, for the beginner, that sort of reading 
which is proverbially said to be the outcome 
of 'easy writing.' In this regard the author 
might have taken hints from certain American 
writers who in their short grammars have 
happily combined brevity of treatment with 
lucidity and thoroughness of exposition. To 
mention but a single point. If in his vocabu- 
lary, at the end of the book, Prof. Morfill had 
indicated the class or group to which each 
verb and noun belongs according to Miklosich's 
arrangement, how greatly would not its value 
have been enhanced ? True, the student that 
is desperately resolved upon mastering the 
language at all hazards, learns these things in 
time by brute force, so to speak ; but in the 
case of so difficult a subject as Russian gram- 
mar why dishearten him at the outset? 
Note. 

The system of transliteration used, by way 
of experiment, in this article, is that proposed 
in Nature for February 27, 1890 (see also p. 
534-5 of the same volume). It represents the 
combined wisdom of a conference composed 
of Mr. W. H. Flower, Prof. W. R. Morfill and 
other scholars of equal repute. 

In the present article I have preferred to re- 
tain g for the Russian 5 and to use z and 6 for 
strong and weak e mute. Attention must also 
be called to the fact that e= -h.', not s. The 
use of £—1 seems to me a defect of the system 
proposed in Nature if the use of the latter is to 
be extended to philological purposes (it was de- 



signed merely for the transcription of proper 
names) ; the substitution of e for £ would 
remove the objection. Other systems of 
transliteration are discussed in the Library 
Journal for 1885, p. 302-9, in the New Eng- 
lander for May, 1891, and in a note at the close 
of the article by Mr. Cayley referred to above. 

Fred N. Scott. 
University of Michigan. 



WEBSTER'S INTERNA TIONAL 
DICTIONAR Y. 

THE NEW WEBSTER AND THE "GUIDE TO 
PRONUNCIATION." 

The ' International Dictionary,' as the new 
edition of Webster is called, presents many 
new features, and makes a decided advance 
upon all previous issues. It is evident that 
much time and effort have been spent in trying 
to place the new dictionary on a thoroughly 
modern basis. For many reasons which a 
casual glance will indicate, it may be said to 
be worthy of the new American scholarship — 
a term that is to mean more in the next quarter 
century than at any time in the past. It is not 
the present purpose, however, to notice more 
than a chapter of the 'International,' namely 
that called a "Guide to Pronunciation." 

Here also we may say there is much to be 
commended, especially in the attempt to follow 
the more accurate phonetics of modern science. 
But there are some points to which exceptions 
may reasonably be taken, and it is my purpose 
to advance some of these in the spirit of candid 
criticism. The chapter on the vowel system 
(§5-25) says, that it "agrees, in its general 
features and the main part of the nomenclature, 
with that advanced by Alexander Melville Bell 
and the same as modified by Henry Sweet ; 
though differing from both in some points of 
considerable importance." And yet the modi- 
fications of Sweet differ so markedly from the 
original system of Bell, that it is difficult to see 
how this statement can be strictly true, while 
it is more difficult to see the improvement that 
has been made. For example, Bell makes the 
English long vowels narrow (or primary) while 
Sweet in his later books (see the ' Primer of 
Phonetics,' 1890) regards most of these together 
with the short vowels as wide. The ' Inter- 
national ' follows Bell apparently, and seems 
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